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hold the office of Lord Chancellor remained undecided, though
Sir Rufus himself always held the opinion that there was no legal
disability in the way.

Nevertheless, while he had felt obliged to make his protest
against the ignoring of the claims of the Attorney-General to
succeed to the Lord Chancellorship, he would have "been greatly
exercised in mind if he had been confronted at that stage of his
career with the necessity to choose between acceptance and
rejection. He was only fifty-two, and he would have hated the
long hours of inactivity spent upon the Woolsack during debates in
the House of Lords, without even the power of Mr. Speaker to
preserve order ; nor would he have found pleasure in presiding
over the judicial sittings of the House or of the Privy Council, for
his was not the type of legal brain of which Law Lords are made.
Moreover, in spite of all his hard work and responsibilities and
success, he had remained surprisingly young both mentally and
physically. But as Lord Chancellor he would have felt constrained
by the dignity of his office to put aside his exuberance and in so
doing would probably have swung subconsciously to the other
extreme and become prematurely old and grave. It is true that
many of the same considerations applied to the Lord Chief Justice-
ship, which he was to accept within the space of fifteen months,
but by that time events had ensued which robbed him of some
part of his buoyancy for good.

In later years he himself came to the conclusion that for the
Attorney-General to be a member of the Cabinet is in principle a
mistake. His primary concern is less with laying down policy
than with advising on questions of law 5 and he is better able to
fulfil this task if he is in a position to regard the successive problems
as they arise with an impartial and objective eye than if he has
been deeply engaged from the outset in the discussions from which
they have emerged.

But for the moment everything had happened for the best,
and he had the privilege of a seat in the Cabinet without any of
the counterbalancing disabilities of the Woolsack.

The barometer of his own fortunes seemed set fair, provided
that the Liberals remained in power, but already on the far
horizon was a little cloud which was soon to swell to startling
proportions and to burst with incredible violence. The origins
of this storm lay in small beginnings a few months back.

On March 16, 1912, while we were at Fox Hill, the telephone
rang. On answering it I found that it was the London correspon-
dent of the New York Times speaking, and that he wanted from
Sir Rufus a message to be read at a surprise banquet which his